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the disgrace of garrison duty." Lord Hill appealed to the Duke on their behalf, who reversed the sentence. Then Tidy gave the longed-for word of command: " Fourteenth to the Front! "
And so it came to pass that my grandfather was present at the battle of Waterloo.
He had a very narrow escape of his life, for, at a critical moment of the battle, his regiment was ordered to lie down. Their square, hardly large enough to hold them when standing, was too small for them in a recumbent position. The men lay packed together like herrings in a barrel. Not finding a vacant spot, Keppel seated himself on a drum. Behind him was the Colonel's charger, who nibbled at the boy's epaulette. Suddenly his drum capsized and he was thrown prostrate with the sensation of a terrific blow on the cheek. He put his hand to his head, thinking half of it was shot away, but the skin was not even broken. A piece of shell had struck the horse's nose an inch from young Keppel's head, killing the poor beast instantly; it was from the horse's embossed bit that he received the staggering blow which made him think he was wounded. As a matter of fact, he was uninjured.
In December, 1815, his regiment was ordered home. Their reception in England was cold, a great contrast to some of the receptions we remember during the last War. The country was satiated with glory and brooding over the bill that would have to be paid. Fighting was at a discount, and the returning heroes found themselves at a serious disadvantage. "If we had been convicts disembarking from a hulk we could hardly have met with less consideration/' my grandfather used to say. " It's us as pays theyLOOKING BACK                      17
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